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< Boe CELEBRATION of the 1 300th Anniversary of 
York Minster is an event of importance in the life 


of the Church and Nation. It recalls the birthday of the — 


Church of Christ among our English forefathers in the 
North and of one of the noblest of the great Cathedral 
Churches of England... Those who were present at the 
most moving midnight service which ushered in this 
1300th year will never forget the sight of the thousands 
assembled within and around the Minster. — It seemed as 
if the deep silent love and pride of the people for the old 


Church had found a sudden and full expression, The ~ 
past seemed to live again. Paulinus and Edwin, Ethel-- 
etter: and Hilda seemed to be present, and with them a 
——the Kings and Queens, the _ 
Prelates and_ Statesmen, the Nobles and. citizens who — 
during these long centuries had their place i inthe building. 
and the worship of the Minster, What we then realised — 


” 


“creat cloud of witnesses 


-in imagination—the heritage of memories stored-up. in 


the great Church—these tracts will set forth. They are. 


written by writers well equipped for their task, and edited 


by one of our chief authorities on the history. of English 


Cathedrals. 1 most heartily commend them to all who 
value the enduring place of York Minster and of all our 
Cathedral Churches in the life of the Church and people. 


COSMO EBOR, 


BisHorrHorpE, 
York, 


YORK SERVICE BOOKS 


THE diocese and province of York had an 
independence of their own in pre-Reformation 
days with regard to their Use and services, 
In the southern province, owing to the fact that 
the cathedral body at Canterbury was monastic, 
the ways of the metropolitical church did not 
form the model for the churches of the province. 
The leadership in matters liturgical passed to 
Salisbury; and from thence there went out the 
“Sarum Use” with its great influence in 
modelling the services not only of the other 
secular churches in the province, but of more 
distant churches as well. In the province of 
York the Use of the metropolitical church 
seems to have been accepted, generally speaking, 
throughout the area of the province; though it 
must be confessed that detailed evidence of the 
spread of the Use is much more scanty than 
could be wished. 

The earliest liturgical traditions of the North 
were very closely linked with Rome. Alcuin’s 
liturgical work was extensive and important, 
but not really connected with York. As the 
later history of the see in pre-Norman days is 
still very obscure, so also is the condition of 
its rite at that time. Three documents alone 


.throw any direct light upon the subject. The 


first and most important is the pontifical which 
is called the Pontifical of Egbert, who was 
archbishop from 735 to 766, The manuscript 
itself is of the tenth century at the earliest, and 
can hardly have existed in Archbishop Egbert’s 


. 
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days. Itis, however, an early form of pontifical ; 
and it represents the usages brought from Rome 
for the guidance of English bishops, without 
having much that is markedly distinctive about 
it.* The form in which we have it seems to be a 
French copy of Egbert’s original. 

The second book is much less directly con- 
nected with York. It is published under the 
title of Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmensis,t but it 
is in fact, properly speaking, a ‘‘ collectar’’ of 
some non-monastic church, hailing from the 
area of Durham rather than the area of York. 
As a collection of collects and chapters it is 
fragmentary, but it comprises also a considerable 
variety of minor rites and services. Being of 
at least as early a date as the tenth century, it is 
of great interest, all the more so because of its 
Anglo-Saxon interlinear gloss. The third MS. 
is less certainly connected with the province, 
for little is known of its provenance, except 
that it is found (like the preceding) in the 
Durham Library. It is the incomplete anti- 
phonal published in facsimile by the Plainsong 
and Medieval Music Society in 1923. 

There are a few liturgical documents of the 
pre-Norman days which are definitely connected 
with the familia of St. Cuthbert, which settled 
finally at Durham in g99: but they represent 
another tradition than that of York, and there- 
fore do not come into question here. A new 
chapter in the history opens in the Norman 

eriod with the reconstitution of the cathedral 
ody at York under Archbishop Thomas at 
the end of the eleventh century. While the 
cathedral body and its constitution were being 

* The MS. is in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, Latin 
MS. 138. It is printed in full in the Surtees Soc. vol. 27. 

T Surtees Soc. vol. 10 (1840). New Edition, vol. 140 (1927). 
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reconstructed on Norman lines, it must be 
supposed that some similar reconstruction took 
place in the matter of service books. Thomas 
came from Bayeux; and he presumably took 
from his old cathedral the models to be followed 
in the new, though it must be added that there 
is little affinity in the Uses of Bayeux and York 
two centuries later. For York itself, liturgical 
evidence of that date does not exist. Indeed, 
it is only by inference during this early period 
that we can arrive at any knowledge of the 
constitution of the cathedral body. There are 
no documents comparable to those of Salisbury 
extant. There is no formal Consuetudinary or 
Customary; and even the series of charters, 
good as it is in many respects, does not fill 
up many of the gaps in our knowledge. It is 
not till the middle of the thirteenth century 
that anything formal in the way of Customs 
is available. The statutes of the cathedral 
then begin to be recorded; but beyond giving 
some general description of the liturgical duties 
of the dean, precentor, and other principal 
officers, they afford nothing in the way of 
liturgical information. 

One MS. of the Use of York of an earlier 
date is extant—viz., the Missal formerly in the 
possession of Bishop Gott. This is a Missal 
or Sacramentary which for the most part 
belongs to the twelfth century and was sub- 
sequently adapted to the York Use. It stands 
very much alone. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century we know what books Arch- 
bishop Gray required every parish to possess 
—viz., Psalter, Lessons- book, Antiphonal, 
Missal, Manual, Gradual, Troper and Ordinal. 
The first three together represent the con- 
stituent parts of the Breviary. 
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It is not until the end of the thirteenth 
century, or perhaps the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, that the evidence begins to 
become abundant because of actual service 
books that have survived belonging to that date. 
Manuscripts are available of the Missal_and its 
companion volume the Gradual, of the Breviar 
and of its companion volume the Antiphonal, 
of the Manual, of the Processional, and of the 
Pontifical. That is to say that for the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries a fairly complete 
conspectus of the whole of the services of the 
Minster of York can be obtained. Some 
account of the existing books will be given later. 
It is only in the matter of ceremonial that there 
is a deficiency. No Consuetudinary or Cus- 
tomary exists; and the rubrics inserted in the 
books are for the most part very brief. From 
the lack of any such extant book and from the 
brevity of the rubrical directions it may be 
allowable to deduce the view that no such 
Consuetudinary ever did exist, but that cere- 
monial regulations at York were very in- 
sufficiently reduced to writing or codified. If 
such were not the case, it would have been 
argc that at York as at Sarum there would 

rst have been some formal directory of cere- 
monial, and also that there would have been 
found, at any rate in the later service books, the 
provisions of such a directory incorporated there 
in abundance in the form of rubrics. However 
that may be, as things are, our ac uaintance 
with the rites used at York in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is complete, while our 
acquaintance with the corresponding cere- 
monies is very deficient, 

Some further confirmation of this view that 
York had no efficient Consuetudinary or Cus- 
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tomary will be found as we pass on now to 
consider the relation of the two Uses of York 
and Sarum to one another as exhibited in the 
MS. service books, The northern province 
does not seem to have been in a strong enou h 
position to exclude the rite that prevailed in the 
other province. As early as the thirteenth 
century there are signs that the Sarum Use had 
penetrated into the northern province, at any 
rate into the diocese of Durham, It is hardly 
surprising, as it had already made its way into 
Scotland and Ireland. As time goes on, the 
evidence multiplies to show that the Sarum Use 
had a considerable foothold in the North. But 
there is more than that to be taken into account. 
The York service books themselves are found 
to be incorporating by degrees bits of the Sarum 
ceremonial documents; and this tendency in- 
creases as time goes on, and the influence be- 
comes considerable by the time the printing- 
press gets to work, This influence is note- 
worthy in the rubric that regulates ceremonial. 
These considerations seem, therefore, to show 
that York had no efficient ceremonial book of its 
own, and was therefore brought, probably not 
very willingly, to borrow from Salisbury for 
ceremonial regulations and rubrics. 

In the rest, however, as distinct from the 
ceremonial directions, York maintained its own 
line. The Kalendar of a service book such as | 
the Breviary or Missal is always distinctive and 
illuminative: and so far as the Kalendar is 
concerned, York has its own independence 
well maintained. Though it, of course, for 
the most part keeps the same festivals as are 
usual elsewhere, yet there are some feasts 
distinctive of the South that are not observed 
in the North, and vice versa, But the dis- 
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in the main of a threefold worship, first Mattins 
followed by Lauds, secondly Mass, thirdly 
Evensong followed by Compline. These three 
blocks of services represented the main sub- 
stance of the day’s devotion. It may roughly 
be said that Mattins, the longest of the choir 
offices, was said some time between midnight 
and se hee and Lauds followed upon it; 
the High Mass of the day was said somewhere 
about nine, and the Evensong of the day at 
three or four in the afternoon. When these 
three acts of devotion are distinguished from 
the minor acts of devotion that filled the inter- 
vals, it is clear how easily in practice the old 
system passed into the system of the English 
Prayer Book with its Mattins, Eucharist, and 
Evensong. Having distinguished the three main 
items, we must now consider them more closely. 

First take the altar service of the Mass. Ina 
parish church there would be one every day 
at least, and more if there were priests available 
to say them, either at the parish church altar 
itself or at some other altar or chantry in the 
church. In many of the parishes there were 
at least two such additional clergy, even in a 
small village; and in town churches there were 
more because of the number of chantry priests 
who combined saying their service in the parish 
church with educational work or some other 
duty. In the cathedral the main Mass of the 
day was probably sung in plainsong by the 
canons and vicars; but in large churches like 
the Minster there was also another choral Mass, 
usually the Mass of our Lady. In the latter 
part of the pre-Reformation period it was 
generally sung by choirboys, and men-singers 
more or less professional, who are the prede- 
cessors of the post-Reformation choir. ore- 


ore 


TIS 
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over, it was generally sung in “ pricksong ” 
in the later days as distinguished from plain- 
song; that is to say, it was harmonised music 
and not unisonal music. Besides these two 
choral Masses there were many more said by 
priests individually, by those who had their 
place on the staff of the cathedral, by the man 

chantry priests associated with the cathedral, 
and so on. In the early part of any day it 
would have been difficult to go to the Minster 
and not find at least one Mass, probably more, 
being said, and attended daily by congregations 
of larger or smaller size. 

For these Masses the necessary service book 
was the Missal; the corresponding music book, 
called the Gradual, was needed by the singers. 
The plainsong was official and prescribed. 
The Gradual was an official service book of the ' 
Church, unvarying, except in points of smaller 
detail, and universal throughout Western 
Christendom. The music books required for 
the choral Masses, sung in harmonised music, 
on the other hand, were not in any sense official, 
and varied from place to place. The great 
churches such as cathedrals and the Minster 
must have had many books of part-music as well 
as copies of the Gradual. Even in an ordinary- 
sized church there would be a copy of the 
Gradual, for the Mass was constantly sung on 
Sunday and festivals even in small parish 
churches; but there would probably be no 
books of harmonised music. 

Next we consider the choir services. The 
scheme is a scheme of seven hours of prayer; 
Mattins and Lauds together make the chief 
element in it, Mattins was sung in theory 
about midnight, in practice probably three or 
four hours later, until the Reformation, when 
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the service at the Minster was transferred to 
six in the summer or seven in the winter. 
Previously there had been probably some inter- 
val between the night service of Mattins and 
the dawn service of Lauds; but the policy which 
put the night service later, brought it into 
conjunction with the dawn service, united these 
two and thus led the way to the Morning Prayer 
of the Prayer Book, which draws elements from 
both of these services, The resultant service 
was long; all the chief singing of psalms and 
reading of lessons took place then. Mattins 
alone was more extensive in time than all the 
rest of the six hours put together. Lauds, 
which was especially a daybreak service, had 
no lessons, but special psalms and appropriate 
hymns and the singing of the Bene ictus. 
Turning now to the afternoon we note that 
Evensong, roughly speaking, corresponded with 
Lauds, as a service at sunset. In practice, 
Compline, a service at bed-time, came to be 
united with it; so again the way was opened 
for the combination of the two which we find 
in the Prayer Book as Evening Prayer. There 
remains still to be considered the rest of the set 
of seven services—that is, the four lesser offices 
of Prime, Terce, Sext,and None. These are on 
a smaller scale than the others. In cathedrals 
and parish churches, and even sometimes in 
monasteries, they were said not at the hours 
for which they were originally intended, but 
rather in connection with some big office, by a 
sort of natural attraction, For example, on 
many occasions Terce was said before the 
High Mass and Sext after it, 

his account of the choir-services is not 
complete without some mention of the supple- 
mentary or secondary services also said in the 
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choir. There was said a series of secondary 
services corresponding to the canonical office, 
but compiled on a much smaller scale. These 
are the services called the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin, a small set of seven “hours.” In 
big churches, and even in the smaller ones, 
this second set of seven services was fitted in in 
the course of the day. Over and above that, 
on occasions there was the Service of the Dead, 
to be said_in choir in connection with some 
requiem Mass, or as an independent inter- 
cession for the faithful departed as a whole. 

For all these choir-services what was needed 

was the Breviary and its corresponding musical 
counterpart, the Antiphonal. ‘This would com- 
prise books such as the Hymnal, Psalter, and 
some other collections of music which had been 
originally separate but were incorporated into 
the big Antiphonal and similarly into the 
comprehensive book called the Breviary. 

On Sundays before the High Mass there was 

a procession through the church, and also on 
the chief festivals. In the latter part of the 
pre-Reformation time it became convenient 
to put the chants and prayers used in these 
processions into a separate volume from the 
mass book; so arose the Processional as an 
independent book. 

A service book that was more needed in the 
arish churches than in the Minster was the 
ook called in England the Manual, namely that 

which contained what are now generally called 
the Occasional Offices, Baptism, Marriage, 
Funeral, and the like. re 
When the bishop was officiating at special 
episcopal functions, as in Ordination, consecra- 
tion of churches, and the like, he had a book for 
his own special use called the Pontifical. This 
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book did not appear so often in the Minster as 
one might And eee for the archbishop did not 
very often perform service there. Ordinations 
were, as a rule, held elsewhere. This type of 
book really belonged neither to the Minster nor 
to the parish church, but was personal to the 
archbishop, and went round with him to the 
various places where he carried out his episcopal 
acts. 

Finally we notice a book for the worship- 
per who could read and had money enough 
to possess and bring a book to church. It 
probably was not any of the aforesaid official 
books; they were too large and expensive for 
the ordinary worshipper. What he brought 
with him to church was a lay person’s book 
generally called a Primer, or in Latin by the 
title of Horae, from the set of Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin which formed the main part 
of this collection of private prayers. These 
Primers were not purely personal to the owner, 
but followed the Use of the diocese to a certain 
extent. In the days when all books were in 
manuscript, Primers were probably written 
for individuals, and to a certain extent in- 
dividual taste dictated what should be included 
in them by way of private prayers in addition 
to the standard prayers of the Primer. In 
the days of the printing-press for obvious reasons 
the Primers were standardised: they became 
less individual and at the same time more 
comprehensive, because all sorts of popular 
devotions were incorporated into them. 

The medieval congregation therefore must be 
contemplated as a body of people, probably 
standing round the altar, with their hands up- 
held at the time of the consecration and during 
the central part of the eucharistic service, 
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following what was going on by eye rather than 
by the ear, and trained to connect the drama of 
the Mass with the drama of Christ’s Passion, 
so that they had ample material for simple 
meditation during the service. A few of the 
wealthier and more educated people might 
have their pews, and with their Primer in hand 
might read prayers out of the book rather than 
follow the service; in this respect probably 
Minster and parish church were at one. 

The Surtees Society has made the study of 
the York service books easy by the series of 
prints and reprints which it has issued. Only 
a short summary can be given here, com ral 
some information as to other MSS. ae Yor 
Use than are to be found in the Surtees Society’s 
editions. 


MissaL.—The text is in Surtees Soc. vols. 

9,60. Two MSS. are in the Minster Library, 
ut no copy of any printed edition. Other 
MSS. are to be found—one at Oxford, Univ. 
Coll. MS. 786 (in the Bodleian) from ‘* Coknay ”’; 
three at Cambridge, ene Coll MS; 'B:3,.4; 
from Patrick Brompton, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
MS. A 2, 11, and Fitzwilliam Museum MS. 
James 34; one at Lincoln, pants Library MS. 
C 4, 3; one at Stonyhurst Coll., Lancs, MS. 3; 
while the earliest MS. has passed from the 
library of Dr. Gott, and has not been traced. 

Printed editions are known dated 1509, 1516, 


I517, 1530, 1533- 


GraDuaL.— There is no printed a known 
to exist comparable to the fine printed Graduals 
of Sarum Use; and there is only one known MS., 
formerly in the possession of Mr, Ward of 
Nottingham and now in the Bodleian Library 
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at Oxford, MS. Latin Liturg. B 5 (32940). The 

S. came from the Notts part of the diocese 
of York. A description of it was given in the 
Journal of Theology, vol, ii., p. 578. 


SEQUENTIALE.—A collection of the Sequences 
belonging to the mass, gathered together into 
a oe tas volume, is an unusual form of service 
book. Such a collection belonging to the Use 
of York, is found in a MS. belonging to Sion 
College, London, 


BREVIARY.—The text is in Surtees Soc. 
vols, 71, 75, reproduced from the printed 
editions of 1493, 1507 (?), 1517, 1526, 1533; 
1555 (?).. The Minster Library has two printed 
volumes illustrative of the edition of 1517, and 
two of the edition of 1526. It also has two 
MS. Breviaries of the fourteenth century. 
Others are to be found at Oxford, Bodleian 
MS. Laud Misc. 84; at Cambridge, Univ. 
Libr. MS. Add. 3110; at Durham, Bishop 
Cosin’s Library. At Ripon, a fragment is in the 
Minster Library. Two breviaries are at Dublin, 
Trin. Coll. MSS. Bs, 9 and B 3, 11; four 
more or less complete in London at the British 
Museum, MSS. Egerton 2025, Burney 335, 
Add. 37511, Add. 34190. 


ANTIPHONAL.—No printed edition is known 
comparable with the two great printed volumes 
containing the Sarum Antiphonal; but three 
MSS. are known—one at Oxford, Bodleian MS. 
Gough 36; one in London at Sion College; and 
one lately at Everingham in the possession of 
Lord Herries, 


PSALTER AND HymNAL.—A MS. Psalter and 
Hymnal is in the Minster Library at Ripon. 
Another is at Cambridge, in Trinity College 
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MS. O iii, 10, which was written apparently 
for private use, as it contains also many private 
devotions. 

From 1503 onward a number of editions of 
Psalter and Fiymnal were printed which served 
both for the Use of Sarum and the Use of York. 
One specially of York Use was printed at Rouen 
for Gaschet, the York stationer, in 1517+ 

A MS. Psalter for choir use of York with the 
Pie is in London at the British Museum, MS. 
Harl. 2885. 


The Pie is, properly speaking, a guide to 
service books rather than a service book itself. 
It gives directions how the services are to be 
adjusted according to all the possible variations 
introduced by the changefulness from year to 
year of the ecclesiastical calendar. Similar 
directions, usually briefer and less complete, 
are found incorporated in the form of rubricks 
into the later Missals and Breviaries. 

A MS. Pie has just been mentioned above; 
and a printed volume containing the Pie was 
issued in 1517, 


PROCESSIONAL.—_A MS. of the fourteenth 
century at Oxford contains the York Proces- 
sional, Bodleian MS. Mus, 126. Printed edi- 
tions are known of the years 1530 and 1555. 
The York Processional is reproduced in Surtees 
Soc. vol. 63. 


Manua..— This book of ‘ Occasional Offices” 
was, as its name implies, the parish priest's 
handy book. 

A MS, Manual is to be seen in the Minster 
Library (XVI., M 4), and three others are 
known—one at Oxford, Bodleian MS. Gough 
Lit. 5; one at Cambridge, Univ. Libr, MS. 
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Ee. iv., 19; and one formerly in the possession 
of Sir John Lawson of Brough Hall, Catterick. 

The text is reproduced in Surtees Soc., 
vol. 63. 


PONTIFICAL.—Mention has already been made 
of the Egbert Pontifical (Surtees Soc. vol. 27). 
One other pontifical of an archbishop of York 
is extant. It was published by the Surtees 
Society (vol. 61) as belonging to Abp. Bain- 
bridge Slee and no doubt he or his 
suffragan owned and used it: but it was origi- 
nally written for one of his predecessors in the 
thirteenth century, and has been recast and 
rearranged in later days. As a bishop’s book, 
the Pontifical is always more personal than 
diocesan: it can hardly be said to be of “ York 
Use ”’ in a strict sense, though it must have 
seen much service in the diocese. 


PRIMER.— There are three of these books of 
devotion for the laity according to the Use of 
York extant in MS: one is at the British 
Museum, MS. Harl. 1663; another is in the 
possession of Mrs. Willett; the third is in the 
Minster Library (XVI., G 5), and two portions 
of printed Primers are there also. The MSS. 
are described in the Prymer, E.E.T.S., Old 
Series, vol. 109, pt. il., p. xl. 

Four editions of the printed Horae or Primer 
of this Use are known, 

A Psalter with Sarum Calendar and York 
Hours is to be seen in Bodleian MS. Rawl. 
G 170 (14893). 
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